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having a college professor and a secondary school 
teacher collaborate in the preparation of a text-book 
to be used principally by High School students. To 
the college professor is most largely due, perhaps, 
the aesthetic and artistic quality of the book, to the 
secondary school teacher the fact that no important 
point in syntax or interpretation seems to have been 
overlooked. I read through the book during the 
summer months with special reference to the needs 
of an advanced class in Vergil for teachers actual 
and prospective, and I laid it down with a deep sense 
of satisfaction. It aroused interest, it seemed to me in 
Vergil the poet, and at the same time it met the de- 
mand of teachers for a text-book which will treat 
adequately and concisely, in notes that students will 
read, the constructions and mythological references 
and figures of speech that are usually a stumbling 
block in the way of a plodding student. 

We have here an introduction that dwells particu- 
larly on the literary side of our poet ; a list of figures of 
speech occurring frequently in the poem ; a specimen 
translation of Aeneid 1. 1-33 preserving the word-or- 
der as far as possible and yet written in live, idio- 
matic English ; the text of the first six Books, com- 
plete, with the long vowels in Book I marked, and pe- 
culiarities of quantity with reference to scansion noted 
at the bottom of each page. The text is copiously sup- 
plied with seventy-six carefully chosen illustrations. 

When we come'to the commentary we observe that, 
in addition to the usual notes treating grammatical 
and mythological phenomena, there is a summary of 
each section before the commentary upon it, and a 
concluding paragraph calling attention to the artistic 
phases of the hexameter, the harmonies of sound and 
sense, and the most important stylistic features of the 
section under discussion. In the number of quota- 
tions from English poets the notes constantly bring 
to mind Shorey's Odes of Horace. The vocabulary 
was evidenth/ prepared with especial reference to the 
needs of secondary students. The review questions 
at the close of the notes to each book are a striking 
feature; they are found to be suggestive and search- 
ing by one who tries to answer them. Mechanically 
the book is handy and pleasing and reflects great 
credit on the publishers. A number of minor typo- 
graphical errors will doubtless be corrected in the 
second edition. 

There is a noticeable improvement in all the recent 
school editions of Vergil in the increasing emphasis 
laid upon literary and archaeological matters without 
sacrificing the customary drill in forms and syntax. 
This will assist in creating the impression that classi- 
cal teachers are learning to correlate Greek and Latin 
pursuits with the intense modern indifference to 
mere pedantry and the demand for what is vital 
and rational, for fact and reality. An instance 
of this in the present edition is seen in the fact that 
the spelling Vergil is dropped on the ground that it 



seems pedantic, and a return is made to the old- 
fashioned Virgil, because it is in vogue as the form 
known to all our great poets and prose writers. In 
this respect the editors agree with the conclusions 
arrived at by Professor F. W. Kelsey in an article 
entitled Virgil or Vergil? (New York Nation, Sep- 
tember S, 1907), where the usage is traced from the 
second century to the present time 1 . 

Mitchell Carroll 

The George Washington University 



PLAUTUS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

It has been suggested to me by the Editors of 
The Classical Weekly that the success of an ex- 
periment tried last year to interest my students in 
Kearney High School in something outside of the 
routine work might be interesting to our readers. 

Kearney, N. J., is a small town and has one high 
school, with a single teacher of Latin. Last year 
the more advanced pupils of the Latin department 
were organized into a Societas Classica for the pur- 
pose of bringing them into closer touch and sym- 
pathy with the classic life and ideals through out- 
side reading, talks and discussions. 

The work for the year was a careful though 
necessarily brief study of the Roman theater, and 
Roman comedy. Early in the fall it was decided 
to present before the school some time during the 
year scenes from the Menaechmi of Plautus. The 
plan was joyfully received by the faculty and the 
students and the members of the club set to work. 
An original introduction was written in the Plau- 
tine meter. The following scenes were chosen: 
Act IV, Scene 2, Act V, verses 092-1041, 1050-1070, 
1095-1009, 1 131 to the end of the play. The parts 
were then assigned and translated and rehearsals 
begun. 

Through the courtesy of the Barnard students 
several tunics were lent as models and the meas- 
urements for all garments given 2 . A coach was 
engaged for the last three rehearsals, who with 
the help of an English translation was able to aid 
us greatly, and it is to her that the success of the 
play is largely due. 

Our next difficulty was to procure proper setting. 
It was impossible to obtain proper Greek scenery 
and we finally had to be content with a simple 
parlor scene lent by one of the churches which we 
transformed to the best of our ability. The walls 
were draped with white cheese-cloth. The entrance 
hall was fashioned after that of the Greek temples 
with their stately pillars and so we evolved the 
exterior of a simple Greek dwelling. 

The day arrived— a hot June day, and in breath- 



IBut see The Classical Weekly, 1.49. For the reasons there 
given The Classical Weekly spells Vergil with in 1. 

2 Three-fourths of the Menaechmi were zhren in Latin at Barnard 
College, on March 10, 1908. 
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less excitement the cast awaited its reception. In 
a short speech of welcome the president of the so- 
ciety, garbed in the flowing robes of Greece, greet- 
ed our guests and introduced the next speaker, who 
gave in English a brief synopsis of the scenes to 
be enacted. The players then appeared and threw 
their whole souls into their parts. At first dead 
silence, save the voices of the actors; then appre- 
ciative laughter and, as Menaechmus left the stage 
at the close of that wild mad-scene, loud and hearty 
applause. 

At the close of the play, the actors quickly formed 
a tableau and chanting fons Bandusiae marched 
with stately step down the aisles, around the audi- 
torium, up again upon the stage, reformed in tableau 
and then still chanting, slowly glided down and 
vanished. 

The hall was crowded, and the effect both upon 
the Latin students themselves and the whole school 
was excellent. Bessie Malena Bates 



members were received. The next meeting will be 
on December 12th. Anna Petty, Secretary 

Carnbgib, Pennsylvania 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 

The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vi- 
cinity met on Saturday, November 21, in the Pitts- 
burgh Academy. 

Dr. Owen of Lafayette College made the principal 
address. Dr. Owen's subject was The Value of 
Classical Training. In the beginning Dr. Owen ob- 
served that complaints of rather a startling kind are 
heard in these days which lead one to question 
whether classical teachers are maintaining their 
place in the educational world. He quoted some 
pungent criticisms made not long ago by Paul E. 
Moore. 

Dr. Owen does not disparage scholarship but 
thinks the well-equipped teacher should devote his 
work to the minds of living pupils. By thorough 
drills in the fundamentals the applied knowledge be- 
comes power which is transmitted into capacity, into 
character. In referring to this elementary training 
Dr. Owen said that unconscious growth in reason- 
ing powers is the fruit of this 1 drill. It ripens through 
familiarity with the linguistic essentials into ac- 
curacy, insight, and mental alertness. In more ad- 
vanced stages we find valuable results m three dis- 
tinct lines — the mastery of the language as an in- 
strument of thought, the cultivation of observation 
and investigation which develop the scientific habit, 
and lastly that cultivation in general which litera- 
ture imparts, awakening the susceptibility to its hu- 
manizing influence. Dr. Owen's address together 
with the personality of the speaker was a strong tes- 
timony to the value of classical training. 

Interesting talks were made by Professor Scribner 
of the University of Pittsburgh, Professor English of 
Washington and Jefferson College, Mr. Hench of 
Shadyside Academy. At this meeting eight new 



MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AND THE 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCITION 

A general meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
of America will be held at the University of To- 
ronto on December 28-30, in connection with a meet- 
ing of the American Philological Association, The 
following papers, with others, will be presented on 
the programme of the Institute : 

The Temple of Soleb, A New Form of Egyptian 
Architecture, Professor James H. Breasted, Uni- 
versity of Chicago ; The Development of Babylonian 
Picture Writing, Professor George A. Barton, Bryn 
Mawr College; Excavations and Repair of Casa 
Grande, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology; Excavations of 1008 in the 
Roman Forum and near the Arch of Titus, Pro- 
fessor Harry L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins University; 
The Date, and Place of Writing, of the Biblical 
Manuscripts in the Freer Collection, Professor Henry 
A. Sanders, University of Michigan ; Visits to the 
West Shore of the Dead Sea and the Arabah, Presi- 
dent Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary; 
A Type of Roman Lamp : Dressel's forma 25, Pro- 
fessor Samuel E. Bassett, University of Vermont ; 
Robbia Notes, Professor Allan Marquand, Prince- 
ton University; A Little Homeric Problem, Profes- 
sor. William F. Harris, Harvard University; A 
Heracles Head from Sparta, Professor William N. 
Bates, University of Pennsylvania ; The Death of 
Romulus, Professor Jesse B. Carter, Director of the 
American School in Rome ; Notes on a Journey in 
Isauria, Professor T. Callander, Queens University; 
Two North Italian Painters of the Tre-Cento: Al- 
tichieri and Avanzo, Philip T. Gentner, former Fel- 
low of the Institute; The Excavations at Tyuonyi, 
New Mexico, Edgar L. Hewett, Director of the 
School of American Archaeology; The Grouo Dedi- 
cated to Daochos at Delphi, Kendall K. Smith, Har- 
vard University; Restoration of the Stoa in the 
Asclepieium at Athens, Gordon Allen and Lacey D. 
Caskey, recent members of the American School at 
Athens ; A Group of Sculptures from Corinth, Miss 
Elizabeth M. Gardner, Wellesley College; An Old 
Jewish Picture of the Sacrifice of Isaac, Professoi- 
Charles C. Torrey, Yale University; A Coptic Bibli- 
cal Manuscript in the Freer Collection, Dr. W. H. 
Worrell, University of Michigan ; The Quinquen- 
nales, Dr. R. V. Magoffin, Johns Hopkins University; 
Two Etruscan Mirrors, Professor John C. Rolfe, 
University of Pennsylvania ; Antiquities from Bos- 
coreale in the Field Museum, Herbert Fletcher De 
Cou, late of the American School in Rome; The 
History of Writing in Spain, Professor Charles 
Upson Clark, Yale University: An Oenophorus in 
Baltimore, Dr. David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins 
University ; Themes from St. John's Gospel in the 
Paintings of the Catacombs, Dr. Clark D. Lamber- 
ton, University of Pennsylvania; The so-called 
Flavian Rostra, Dr. Esther B. Van Deman, Car- 
negie Fellow in the American School in Rome; 
Roofing of the Propylaea at Athens, Henry D. Wood, 
late Carnegie Fellow in the American School at 
Athens. 

The programme of the American Philological As- 
sociation contains the following papers: The In- 



